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Supreme Court Upholds Feinberg Law 


N March 3, 1952, the Supreme Court of the 

United States upheld (6-3) the Feinberg Law 
of New York designed to prevent employment or re- 
tention in the public schools of any teachers or 
officials of subversive influence.? Although the case 
involved public-school teachers only, the section of 
the State’s Civil Service Law (12-a) which the 
Feinberg Law seeks to implement is equally appli- 
cable to the State’s colleges. 


Background 
Under section 3021 of the New York Education 


Law of 1917, “‘treasonable or seditious” utterances 
or acts barred employment in the State’s public 
schools; and section 12-a of the New York Civil 
Service Law, passed in 1939, disqualified from the 
civil service and the educational system anyone who 
advocated the overthrow of government by force, 
violence or any unlawful means, or published ma- 
terial advocating such overthrow or organized or 
joined any society advocating such doctrine. In 
1949 the legislature passed a new act, familiarly 
known as the Feinberg Law, designed to reinforce 
the prior legislation. The following statement is 
from the opinion of the Supreme Court: 

“The preamble of the Feinberg Law, 1, makes 
elaborate findings that members of subversive groups, 
particularly of the Communist Party and its af- 
filiated organizations, have been infiltrating into 


1 This digest was prepared by Jennings B. Sanders, specialist 
for history, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education. 

2Irving Adler, George Friedlander, Mark Friedlander, et al., 
Appellants ». The Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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public employment in the public schools of the 
State; that this has occurred and continues not- 
withstanding the existence of protective statutes 
designed to prevent the appointment to or retention 
in employment in public office, and particularly in 
the public schools, of members of any organizations 
which teach or advocate that the government of 
the United States or of any State or political sub- 
division thereof shall be overthrown by force or 
violence or by any other unlawful means. As a 
result, propaganda can be disseminated among the 
children by those who teach them and to whom they 
look for guidance, authority, and leadership. The 
Legislature further found that the members of such 
groups use their positions to advocate and teach 
their doctrines, and are frequently bound by oath, 
agreement, pledge, or understanding to follow, 
advocate and teach a prescribed party line or group 
dogma or doctrine without regard to truth or free 
inquiry. This propaganda, the Legislature declared, 
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is sufficiently subtle to escape detection in the class- 
room; thus, the menace of such infiltration into the 
classroom is difficult to measure. 

“Finally, to protect the children from such in- 
fluence, it was thought essential that the laws pro- 
hibiting members of such groups, such as the Com- 
munist Party or its affiliated organizations, from 
obtaining or retaining employment in the public 
schools be rigorously enforced. It is the purpose of 
the Feinberg Law to provide for the disqualification 
and removal of superintendents of schools, teachers, 
and employees in the public schools in any city or 
school district of the State who advocate the over- 
throw of the Government by unlawful means or who 
are members ‘of organizations which have a like 
purpose.” 

The State Board of Regents, in which are lodged 
extensive powers over New York’s educational 
system, was charged by the Feinberg Law with these 
duties: (1) to promulgate rules and regulations for 
the more stringent enforcement of existing law; (2) 
to list “‘after inquiry and after such notice and hear- 
ing as may be appropriate” those organizations 
‘which it finds to be subversive in that they advocate, 
advise, teach or embrace the doctrine that the 
government of the United States, or of any state or 
of any political subdivision thereof shall be over- 
thrown or overturned by force, violence or any 
unlawful means, or that they advocate, advise, teach 
or embrace the duty, necessity or propriety of 
adopting any such doctrine, as set forth in section 
twelve—a of the civil service law”; (3) to provide in 
its rules and regulations that membership in an 
organization listed as subversive shall be prima facie 
evidence of disqualification for appointment to or 
retention in any public school position; (4) to report 
in detail to the legislature each year on measures 
taken for the enforcement of these laws. 

The Board of Regents accordingly adopted rules 
setting up machinery for the enforcement of the 
afore-mentioned sections of the 1917 and 1939 laws 
and announced its intention to publish the required 
list of proscribed organizations and defined the sig- 
nificance of an employee’s membership therein in 
proceedings for his dismissal. The rules were pub- 
lished with an accompanying memorandum by the 
State Commissioner of Education. Although no 
dismissals had been made under the law, certain 
New York City teachers and other citizens brought 
a declaratory judgment action in the Supreme Court 
of New York, King’s County, praying that section 
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12-a of the Civil Service Law, as implemented by 
the Feinberg Law, be declared unconstitutional, and 
that action by the Board of Education of the City 
of New York thereunder be enjoined. The consti- 
tutionality of Section 3021 of the 1917 law was not 
challenged. The court agreed with the plaintiffs 
that these legal provisions and the rules promulgated 
thereunder by the Regents violated the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, and issued 
an injunction. The Appellate Division of the State 
Supreme Court reversed this judgment, however, 
and the Court of Appeals affirmed the Appellate 
Division’s judgment. Whereupon, an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Opinion of the Court 


Justice Minton delivered the opinion of the Court. 
Dissenting opinions were delivered by Justices Black, 
Frankfurter, and Douglas. 

“It is argued,” says the majority opinion, “that 
the Feinberg Law and the rules promulgated there- 
under constitute an abridgment of speech and as- 
sembly of persons employed or seeking employment 
in the public schools of the State of New York.” 

“It is clear that such persons have the right under 
our law to assemble, speak, think, and believe as 
they will. . . . It is equally clear that they have no 
right to work for the State in the school system on 
their own terms. . . . They may work for the school 
system upon the reasonable terms laid down by the 
proper authorities of New York. If they do not 
choose to work on such terms, they are at liberty 
to retain their beliefs and associations and go else- 
where. Has the State thus deprived them of any 
right to free speech or assembly? We think not. 
Such persons are or may be denied, under the statutes 
in question, the privilege of working for the school 
system of the State of New York because first, of 
their advocacy of the overthrow of the government 
by force or violence, or secondly, by unexplained 
membership in an organization found by the school 
authorities, after notice and hearing, to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of the government by force 
or violence, and known by such persons to have 
such purpose.” 

Observing that the constitutionality of the first 
proposition was not in question in the hearing, the 
opinion then proceeds to a consideration of the sec- 
ond proposition and declares it to be constitutional. 
‘“A teacher works in a sensitive area in a school- 
room. There he shapes the attitude of young minds 
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towards the society in which they live. In this, the 
State has a vital concern. It must preserve the 
integrity of the schools. That the school authorities 
have the right and the duty to screen the officials, 
teachers, and employees as to their fitness to main- 
tain the integrity of the schools as a part of ordered 
society, cannot be doubted. One’s associates, past 
and present, as well as one’s conduct, may properly 
be considered in determining fitness and loyalty. 
From time immemorial, one’s reputation has been 
determined in part by the company he keeps. In 
the employment of officials and teachers of the 
school system, the State may very properly inquire 
into the company they keep, and we know of norule, 
constitutional or otherwise, that prevents the State, 
when determining the fitness and loyalty of such 
persons, from considering the organizations and 
persons with whom they associate.” 

The argument of appellants that due process was 
denied by the provision of the law making member- 
ship in an organization listed as subversive by the 
Board of Regents prima facie evidence of disqualifica- 
tion for or appointment to, a public school position 
was not agreed to by the Court which said: “Mem- 
bership in a listed organization found to be within 
the statute and known by the member to be within 
the statute is a legislative finding that the member 
by his membership supports the thing the organiza- 
tion stands for, namely, the overthrow of govern- 
ment by unlawful means. We cannot say that such 
a finding is contrary to fact or that ‘generality of 
experience’ points to a different conclusion. Dis- 
qualification follows therefore as a reasonable pre- 
sumption from such membership and support. Nor 
is there here a problem of procedural due process. 
The presumption is not conclusive but arises only in 
a hearing where the person against whom it may 
arise has full opportunity to rebut it.” 

Inasmuch as appellants had not raised in the lower 
courts any question as to the constitutionality of 
section 3021 of the 1917 education law, the Court 
now refused to consider their charge that this section 
was unconstitutionally vague. Moreover, contrary 
to argument of appellants, the Court held that the 
word “subversive” as used in the law “has a very 
definite meaning, namely, an organization that 
teaches and advocates the overthrow of government 
by force or violence.” 

Finally: “We find no constitutional infirmity in 
section 12~a of the Civil Service Law of New York or 
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in the Feinberg Law which implemented it, and the 
judgment is Affirmed.” 


Justice Frankfurter’s Dissenting Opinion 


Justice Frankfurter, whose dissent was based on 
jurisdictional grounds, noted that the scheme of 
things against which appellants complained is em- 
bodied in a complex of laws and regulations, and 
observed further: 

‘“‘We are asked to adjudicate claims against its 
constitutionality before the scheme has been put 
into operation, before the limits that it imposes 
upon free inquiry .nd association, the scope of 
scrutiny that it sanctions, and the procedural safe- 
guards that will be found to be implied for its enforce- 
ment have been authoritatively defined. I think 
we should adhere to the teaching of this Court’s 
history to avoid constitutional adjudications on 
merely abstract or speculative issues and to base 
them on the concreteness afforded by an actual, 
present, defined controversy, appropriate for judicial 
judgment, between adversaries immediately affected 
by it. In accordance with the settled limits upon 
our jurisdiction I would dismiss this appeal.” 


Justice Black's Dissenting Opinion 


The dissenting opinion of Justice Black, in which 
Justice Douglas concurred with some elaboration, 
pointedly denied the constitutionality of the law in 
question. “This,” said Justice Black, “is another 
of those rapidly multiplying legislative enactments 
which make it dangerous—this time for school 
teachers—to think or say anything except what a 
transient majority happen to approve at the moment. 
Basically these laws rest on the belief that govern- 
ment should supervise and limit the flow of ideas 
into the minds of men. The tendency of such 
governmental policy is to mould people into a com- 
mon intellectual pattern. Quite a different gov- 
ernmental policy rests on the belief that government 
should leave the mind and spirit of man absolutely 
free. Such a governmental policy encourages varied 
intellectual outlooks in the belief that the best views 
will prevail. This policy of freedom is in my judg- 
ment embodied in the First Amendment and made 
applicable to the States by the Fourteenth. Because 
of this policy public officials cannot be constitu- 
tionally vested with powers to select the ideas people 
can think about, censor the public views they can 
express, or choose the persons or groups people can 
associate with. Public officials with such powers are 
not public servants; they are public masters.” 
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Justice Douglas’ Dissenting Opinion 


“T have not been able,” said Justice Douglas, 
“to accept the recent doctrine that a citizen who 
enters the public service can be forced to sacrifice 
his civil rights. I cannot, for example, find in our 
constitutional scheme the power of a State to place 
its employees in the category of second-class citizens 
by denying them freedom of thought and expression. 
The Constitution guarantees freedom of thought and 
expression to everyone in our society. All are 
entitled to it; and none needs it more than the 
teacher.” 

The very threat of procedure under this law, said 
he, “is certain to raise havoc with academic free- 
dom. Youthful indiscretions, mistaken causes, mis- 
guided enthusiasms—all long forgotten—become the 
ghosts of a harrowing present. Any organization 
committed to a liberal cause, any group organized 
to revolt against an hysterical trend, any committee 
launched to sponsor an unpopular program becomes 
suspect. These are the organizations into which 
Communists often infiltrate. Their presence infects 
the whole, even though the project was not con- 
ceived in sin. A teacher caught in that mesh is 
certain to stand condemned. Fearing 
condemnation, she will tend to shrink from any asso- 
ciation that stirs controversy. In that manner free- 
dom of expression will be stifled.” 

Furthermore, said Justice Douglas, “The law 
inevitably turns the school system into a spying 
project. Regular loyalty reports on the teachers 
must be made out. The principals become detec- 
tives; the students, the parents, the community 
become informers. Ears are cocked for tell-tale 
signs of disloyalty.” 

He saw the possibility that such questions as the 
following might arise: ““What was the significance of 
the reference of the art teacher to socialism? Why 
was the history teacher so openly hostile to Franco 
Spain? Who heard overtones of revolution in the 
English teacher’s discussion of the Grapes of Wrath? 
What was behind the praise of Soviet progress in 
metallurgy in the chemistry class? Was it not 
‘subversive’ for the teacher to cast doubt on the 
wisdom of the venture in Korea?” 

Thus, he feared, a police-state atmosphere would 
develop in the public schools. “A pall is cast over 
the classrooms. ‘There can be no real academic free- 
dom in that environment. Where suspicion fills the 
air and holds scholars in line for fear of their jobs, 
there can be no exercise of the free intellect. Supine- 
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ness and dogmatism take the place of inquiry. . . . 
Instruction tends to become sterile; pursuit of 
knowledge is discouraged; discussion often leaves 
off where it should begin.” 

“Of course,” he concluded, “‘the school systems of 
the country need not become cells for Communist 
activities; and the classrooms need not become 
forums for propagandizing the Marxist creed. 
But the guilt of the teacher should turn on overt 
acts. So long as she is a law-abiding citizen, so long 
as her performance within the public-school system 
meets professional standards, her private life, her 
political philosophy, her social creed should not be 
the cause of reprisals against her.” 





Universities and Far East Projects 


Six AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES are working on 
projects to help carry out the Mutual Security 
Agency’s program of technical and economic aid in 
the Far East. 

Washington University of St. Louis, Mo., under a 
contract signed with the Thai Government, is work- 
ing on a medical project in Bangkok. Cornell 
University is concluding details for an agricultural 
project under a contract with the Philippines Gov- 
ernment. Four other universities are in various 
stages of contract negotiations with Far East Gov- 
ernments. ‘They are the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on an engineering project with the 
Burmese Government; the University of Michigan, 
a public administration project with the Philippines 
Government; the University of California, a medical 
project with the Indonesian Government; and the 
University of Pennsylvania, a medical project with 
the Burmese Government. 

MSA finances dollar costs of approved projects. 
The projects provide effective means of channeling 
needed American technical knowledge to the Far 
East countries. The contracts between the univer- 
sities and Far East Governments enable the latter to 
get the benefit of the services of highly skilled univer- 
sity staff members and the results of their up-to-the- 
minute studies and research. 


The selection of the university for a Far East 
project is made by the Asian Government. Al- 
though agency officials are glad to give all possible 
help in working out a project, MSA does not suggest 
to the Asian Governments which American univer- 
sities should be approached for a specific project. 
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Many American educational institutions have cir- 
culated their catalogs abroad, and they are available 
in embassies and legations should Asian universities 
or governments need additional information before 
making a choice. 

American universities interested in Far East 
projects should make contact with the Asian Gov- 
ernments either through their diplomatic missions in 


this country or in their home capitals. The Asian 
Governments, in turn, make the formal request to 
MSA for dollar financing when a contract is decided 
on. 

MSA operates American aid programs in six Far 
East countries—the Philippines, the Associated 
States of Indochina, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
and Formosa. 





Reading Program at Wilson College 


HE Reading Program at Wilson College is part 

of an experiment in general education initiated 
in 1947. Its purpose has been to encourage students 
to greater enjoyment of good writing and to a 
confidence in their own ability to read with dis- 
crimination. Its role has also been compensatory, 
through its suggestion of reading in areas outside the 
student’s main academic pursuits, and, reciprocally, 
it has attempted to relate her particular interest to 
the whole body of human culture. As adopted by the 
Revised Curriculum of September 1951, these pur- 
poses are incorporated in two voluntary reading 
programs: (1) Summer reading in the long vacations 
after the freshman, sophomore, and junior years; and 
(2) a course in independent reading in the senior 
year. Throughout the experiment, there have been 
two essentials: a generous list of significant: books 
from which to choose, and a generous faculty whose 
experience and sympathy should give point and 
meaning to ensuing discussions. Through sharing 
her ideas with her professor on more nearly equal 
terms than is usually possible in the classroom, the 
student has often discovered her capacity as an 
“independent reader.” 


The Summer Program 


In the summer following her freshman year, the 
student reads narratives ranging from the epic to 
the modern novel, the generally classical nature of 
the list being diversified by contemporary stories 
having special interest for students just emerging 
from courses in history or the modern languages. 


*Associate professor of English, Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 
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At least 5 books are to be read, or, if preferred, 60 
hours are to be spent in reading. It is also required 
that one selection be a Greek or Roman epic and 
that concentration in one period be avoided. 

In the summer following her sophomore year, 
reading is done in the student’s field of concentra- 
tion as well as in other fields. In general, the 
material is expository; it includes history and criti- 
cism as well as the more personal material of journals 
and letters. A second division of this reading re- 
flects the American experience and is composed of 
accounts and criticisms of those who have either 
observed or helped shape the American story. 
Again, a minimum of 60 hours’ reading or the alter- 
nate of five books is specified with a recommendation 
to avoid concentration. 

As the reading of the sophomore summer, by its 
more factual content, is advanced in difficulty over 
that of the summer before, so the reading of the 
junior summer is planned to expand the student’s 
capacity still further. The nature of this literature 
is clearly philosophic and abstract. Here are dis- 
cussions of politics and religion, both ancient and 
modern; here are man’s serious reflections on his 
society, on science, and the arts. The requirement 
is the same as in the preceding summers, though 
in the light of possible other academic obligations it 
may be considerably reduced. 

As for the operation of the summer plan, shortly 
before the spring recess, the student is given her 
book list so that she may make her choice thought- 
fully and with the resources of available libraries in 
mind. On her return to college, she submits her 
titles, which are then checked and reported to those 
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members of the faculty, who, as discussion leaders, 
may wish to refresh their own memory of these books 
before fall. In September, on the basis of the read- 
ing accomplished, arrangements are then made for 
faculty-student discussions in groups of two, three, 
or four. A careful, though brief, report is made of 
each student’s performance in these interviews, 
though it is important that the spirit of the occasion 
be kept disarmingly informal. No academic credit 
is given for this reading. 


The Senior Program 


The second reading program, originally conceived 
as the capstone to the three summers described 
above, is now a senior course, offering 6 hours credit 
and designed to supplement all previous course work. 

In the spring of her junior year the student in 
consultation with her adviser, reviews her past 
course of study and prepares a schedule, subject to 
the approval of the committee on reading, allocating 
periods of four weeks for reading in those areas and 
departments in which she has taken few, if any, 
formal courses. For instance, if her field of concen- 
tration has been in the social studies, and she has a 
reasonable understanding of the humanities and the 
fine arts, but has had nothing beyond the required 
courses in the sciences, she will plan her reading so as 
to understand the importance and the contributions 
of the sciences and their relation to the disciplines 
of which she already has a fair knowledge. Or, if in 
her love of English literature the student has neg- 
lected the literature of the other countries, she will 
devote a part of her reading to a choice of these. 

In September, the senior, with her program 
planned and approved, presents herself to the appro- 
priate instructor for directions. The recommenda- 
tions for reading which are given her she then follows 
independently, making only brief weekly reports of 
her progress on the cards provided. At the termi- 
nation of the 4-week period, she is judged by the 
faithfulness of her accomplishment and her perform- 
ance in conference. This procedure is then repeated 
for the next 4-week period, and so on until six periods 
have been completed, the last one ending early in 
May. Up to the present time, there has been no 
device for terminating this program, but under the 
revised curriculum the student will be asked to 
write a paper evaluating her experience. Conceiv- 
ably, this essay may demonstrate the student’s 
power of synthesis over a large field. 


fe 
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Accomplishment 


To the outsider questioning the accomplishments 
of these programs, the answer lies buried in the 
interviews. Among the varying degrees of perform- 
ance recorded there runs one constant theme—the 
stirring of intellectual interest. Rarely does the 
report suggest the instructor’s impatience or dis- 
appointment. It is always possible to speak, at 
least, of the student’s ability to remember pertinent 
facts or to discuss the obvious with enthusiasm. 
Most frequently, what is registered is the instructor’s 
pleasure, even amazement. The reader has been 
intelligent, often imaginative, and the discussion 
coherent and stimulating. The results, of course, 
cannot be measured. 

Both faculty and students have approached the 
new senior program with special interest. The 
instructor has been curious to discover what young 
readers, working independently, can do with subject 
matter of which they know little or nothing. The 
senior, feeling her opportunities for formal education 
fast dwindling, has attacked her reading assignments 
with boldness. The reports have been gratifying, as 
evidenced by these statements taken at random 
from three departments. 

(1) Classics—Miss C took her reading very seri- 
ously and always came to conference equipped with 
notes and queries. She had the kind of enthusiasm 
which goes with an exciting new adventure. (2) 
Sociology—Miss B showed good mastery of the 
general points as well as the specific, and stated that 
the book had given her a good view of a totally 
unfamiliar field. Out of our discussion she selected 
aspects for further reading. (3) Biology—Miss ] 
read widely. She had vehement opinions and some- 
what emotional reactions on some phases of her 
reading, yet she also absorbed considerable factual 
material while claiming that she found facts dull. 
She stated that she found science both frightening 
and uplifting. 

The procedures for these interviews have naturally 
varied. For instance, those reading in the arts have 
listened to music and visited important galleries. 
One is also constantly hearing of an instructor’s 
pleasure in her own private experiment. 


Prospect 


As the project has moved from the status of an 
experiment to a place in the curriculum, 17 more 
readers have voluntarily enrolled for work without 
credit in the various summer programs. The senior 
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course has been increased by 28. ‘These new enroll- 
ments, added to the 57 who were enrolled in the 
experimental group in their entering year 1948, 1949, 
and 1950, bring the total current enrollment to 102. 

As far as one can discover, the reaction of the 
newcomers is one of delight. Many who have thus 
come to the experiment late now wish they had 
enrolled earlier and show a willingness to make 
constructive suggestions. Unfortunately the plan 
is a heavy tax on the time and strength of the faculty, 
and ingenious planning will be needed if it is to be 
maintained without loss to some other side of 
academic life. The ability of these programs, 
however, to preserve a student’s intellectual vitality 
over the long vacations, their power to stimulate new 
avenues of inquiry, particularly at the point of 
graduation when youth must make its own intellec- 
tual world, is by now attested and is a point of faith. 





Ford Foundation Fellowships 


THE Forp Founpation is offering 100 fellowships to 
American men and women who wish to initiate or 
continue training or research pertaining to Asia, 
the Near and Middle East. The program is intended 
to aid young college graduates to deepen their general 
understanding of Asia and the Near and Middle 
East, to afford advanced training for specialists, 
and to enable men and women of promise, already 
launched upon their careers, to study, live, and work 
in these areas. 

Candidates must be United States citizens who 
will ordinarily not have reached their thirty-fifth 
birthday. Fellowships are available to students 
completing their undergraduate work this year, to 
men and women who have done graduate work re- 
lating to the specified areas, and to persons who have 
had experience or are now engaged in business, 
government, agriculture, or labor relations, or train- 
ing in economics, education, engineering, journalism, 
law, and other fields, regardless of whether they have 
lived and worked in the areas. Awards will be made 
for periods of from 1 to 3 years, and in amounts 
that will be determined by reference to the appli- 
cant’s academic qualifications and experience, and 
the program for his individual training and research. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Board 
on Overseas Training and Research, The Ford 
Foundation, 575 Madison Avenue, Room 534, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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Applications must be completed and returned on 
or before May 15, 1952. The awards will be an- 
nounced on or about July 15, 1952. 





Institute for Regional Studies 


Founpep in March 1950 by the faculty of the School 
of Applied Arts and Sciences and the Librarian of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, the Institute 
for Regional Studies is an active partner of the 
State historical society and other organizations and 
individuals who have concern for the betterment of 
life in North Dakota and the northern plains region. 
Its specific aims are: (1) To stimulate research into 
the region’s resources and the human attainments 
which these resources have sustained; (2) to provide 
a center and materials for such research; (3) to 
encourage artistic expression of life on the plains; 
and (4) to assist in editing, publishing, exhibiting, 
and disseminating the results of significant scientific, 
scholarly, and artistic work. Thus the work of 
scholars in the social sciences and the humanities 
as well as of scholars in the sciences, insofar as it 
relates to North Dakota and the northern plains 
region, comes within the range of the institute’s 
interests. 





Stanford and Illinois Seminars in Japan 


Tue Procram carried out over the past 2 years 
by Stanford University in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo to encourage studies of the United 
States in Japan will continue over the next 5 years 
under a $160,000 grant appropriated by the Rock- 
efeller Foundation. The funds will cover expenses 
of both universities for the seminars, provide two 
scholarships annually for two Japanese students to 
study in the United States, and facilitate the build- 
ing up at Tokyo University of a collection of the most 
important contemporary materials on America. 

The seminars will run for 4 weeks and will be at- 
tended by graduate students and professors from all 
over Japan. In addition, the American staff will 
take part in a number of conferences, deliver public 
lectures, and give talks at a provincial university. 

Another series of seminars, likewise’ financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, will be conducted by 
the University of Illinois jointly with Kyoto and 
Doshisha Universities. 
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Higher Education in Turkey 


LTHOUGH various institutions of higher 

learning developed in Turkey during the Otto- 
man era, it was not until about 1900 that a univer- 
sity in the modern sense of the term started to 
operate without the restrictions of a religious 
oligarchy. The old schools which provided higher 
education were known as madrassahs or what may 
be called theological seminaries or colleges. These 
ecclesiastical seminaries were medieval in character, 
and almost all education was religious in nature. 
Most of the seminaries were in Istanbul, center of 
Great Caliphate of Islam and the capital city of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


The Universities 


The University of Istanbul, founded in 1453 as a 
madrassah, is both the oldest and the largest of the 
universities in Turkey. It is a federation of six 
main faculties or colleges—Medicine, Law, Letters, 
Science, Forestry, and Economics. 

The Technical Institute of Istanbul was originally 
established in 1773 as a naval engineering school. 
It took its present name in 1944. This institution 
has five faculties—Civil Engineering, Architectural 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, and Naval Architectural Engineering. 

The University of Ankara, founded by the Gov- 
ernment in 1946, is composed of six faculties—Law; 
Language, History, and Geography; Science; Veter- 
inary Medicine; Theology; and Political Sciences. 
Some of these faculties existed independently before 


1946. 


Administration 


The universities operate under the Universities’ 
Law of 1946 which attempted to standardize admin- 
istration, organization, procedure, and curriculums. 
Under this law relations of the universities to the 
Government have been carefully defined and through 
it they have also obtained a considerable measure of 
autonomy. The decisions taken by the university 
authorities are honored by the Government and any 
conflict between the Minister and the university is 
generally referred to the Inter-University Council. 


* Specialist on exchange of information on Near and Far East 


Education, Office of Education. 
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In each institution there are a senate, an executive 
board, and a rector. The highest organ in the 
administrative order is the university senate com- 
posed of the rector who acts as the chairman, ex- 
rector, deans of the various faculties or colleges, and 
two members of each faculty who are elected by the 
faculties for a period of 2 years. The senate has the 
responsibility of approving the internal regulations 
of each college and rendering decisions on important 
academic matters, and it has the final authority 
with regard to the disciplinary actions pertaining to 
the faculty members. The executive board is com- 
posed of the president or rector, the ex-rector, deans 
of the colleges, and the general secretary of the 
university. The rector or the president of the 
university is elected from the members of different 
faculties on a rotation basis. This arrangement 
makes it possible for each college to have one of its 
members elected to this office once every 10 years. 
The period of the office is generally 2 years. 

The administrative body of each college is the 
general assembly made up of all the members of the 
teaching staff, including substitute professors. Each 
faculty or college has its own administrative body 
identified as: (1) the general assembly, which is com- 
posed of the teaching staff and is charged with the 
supervision of academic matters and regulations of 
the colleges; (2) the council of professors, which 
appoints the faculty members and decides on the 
faculty budget; and (3) the executive board, which 
is composed of two or three members elected by the 
council of professors and which supervises the cur- 
rent academic affairs affecting students. The dean, 
who is elected by the council of professors for a 2- 
year term, presides over the various councils men- 
tioned above and acts as coordinator between them. 

In a way each university is completely independ- 
ent of the Ministry of Education, but it establishes 
its contact with the State through the Minister of 
Education. Any conflict between the Minister and 
the university is generally referred to the Inter- 
University Council. The decision of this body is 
final. Therefore, the final judgment on any contro- 
versial issue, such as an objection regarding an 
appointment, legally is in the hand of the Inter- 
University Council. 
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The Inter-University Council, composed of the 
rectors, the deans of the three universities, and one 
representative from each faculty, is the coordinating 
body between the three institutions. The council is 
the highest authority to settle disputes between these 
universities and the Government. 


Admission Requirements and Course of Study 


Admission to any faculty of the above-mentioned 
institutions is conditioned upon completion of a lycee 
program of studies or its equivalent. Students are 
accepted on the basis of graduation from the lycee 
and passing the final State maturity examination. 
The lycee is a 3-year senior high school which is based 
on a 3-year middle school and a 5-year elementary 
school. The graduates of the lycee have followed 
either the scientific or the literary curriculum. The 
certificate of maturity representing the passing of the 
State examination must be presented. In addition 
the student should submit an official identification 
card and residence papers. Each faculty has its own 
additional entrance requirements. A foreign nation- 
al must also present an official copy of his passport, 
health certificate, and receipt of the university of 
entrance fee. 

Generally the course of study in all the faculties 
extends over 4 years except in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, which extends over 12 semesters. A number of 
the faculties offer the doctorate degree after the 
fifth year. 


Faculty Members and Enrollment 


The permanent faculty members are appointed 
according to the Universities’ Law by the Council of 
Professors. They cannot be dismissed from their 
chairs by an order from the Ministry unless a specific 
decision is taken by the Senate, and they are not re- 
quired to retire at the usual retirement age. 

The “dozent,” the starting rank in the academic 
hierarchy, is obtained by passing a special examina- 
tion. In addition, the dozent must have a doctorate 
degree fzom either a Turkish or a foreign university 
and must have worked at least 2 years in his field of 
study. ‘The examinations for the rank are held once 
a year by a special committee appointed by the 
Inter-University Council. The next rank is pro- 
fessor. The candidate is chosen by the Council of 
Professors from among the dozents or other univer- 
sity professors. He must have served at least 5 
years as dozent, and also must have shown his 
capacity for the professorship through research and 
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publications. The “ordinarius professor,” or full 
professor, is chosen by the Council of Professors 
subject to ratification by the University Senate as 
well as the Ministry of Education. The full profes- 
sors must have worked for 5 years as professors and 
must also have shown outstanding ability. There 
are faculty members with the titles of “substitute 
professor,” “lector,” “‘practical expert,” and “‘inter- 
preter”; there are also assistants employed on a 
temporary basis and considered as assisting staff. 


Enrollment and Teaching Staff 


The total enrollment of the University of Istanbul 
for the academic year 1948-49 was 12,040, of which 
2,590 were women. The university had a total 
teaching staff of 316. The University of Ankara 
during the same year had 1,005 women and 4,991 
men, making a total of 5,996 students and a total 
teaching staff of 190. The Istanbul Technical 
University had 615 students in its faculty of civil 
engineering, 222 in the faculty of architecture, 366 
in the faculty of mechanical engineering, and 186 in 
the faculty of electrical engineering, making a total 
of 1,389, and a teaching staff of 196. 


Financial Support 


These institutions are financed through the follow- 
ing sources: grants provided by the State in terms 
of revenue which is entered to the credit of the 
university or an individual faculty or college; con- 
tributions from the local funds; fees collected from 
the students; fees charged by certain faculties for 
research carried on for private individuals, industrial 
or commercial organizations or State departments; 
revenue from university publications and profits 
obtained from institutions founded by the university. 
The largest part of the university budget is provided 
by the State, and generally a good deal of this sum 
is allocated for building purposes. The total budget 
for 1949 for the three universities was 27,404,312 
Turkish Liras (T. L. 1951 rate of exchange was 
$2.80). The State subsidy was 23,615,586 T. L. 


Other Institutions of Higher Education 


Five other institutions of higher education are in 
operation in Turkey. Two of these are American 
colleges—American College for Girls at Istanbul; 
and Robert College, also at Istanbul. The others 
are Gazi Institute of Education of Ankara; Institute 
of Education of Istanbul; Istanbul School of Econo- 
mics and Commercial Sciences. 
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Single Subject Study Plan at Chapman College 


HE Single Subject Study Plan of instruction 

has been in operation in some colleges in modified 
forms for a considerable length of time. For the 
past 5 years, it has been used by Chapman College, 
Los Angeles, California, with much success. 


Organization of the Plan 


Under the plan the student is enrolled in a single- 
subject course, which is given intensive study, 3 
class hours (180 minutes) a day, for 5 days a week, 
for 6 weeks. Five units of credit are allowed for a 
regular session course. The morning hours are 
generally given over to the single-subject class, 
while the afternoon hours are for study, work, and 
semester classes. Semester courses—those which 
include primarily physical education, health, and 
applied courses in music and art—are offered in the 
afternoon, and are 18 weeks in length. Semester 
courses carry from one-half to two credits and meet 
once or twice a week throughout the 18-week 
semester. 

A daily class schedlue under the Single Subject 
Study Plan at Chapman College would be as follows: 


8 :30-10:00 Single-subject classes. 
10:05-10:40 Chapel or convocation 
Wednesday). 
10:55-12:25 Single-subject classes continue. 
1:30-2:20 Semester classes and study for 
subject. 
2:25-3:15 
subject. 
3:20-4:10 
subject. 
4:15-5:05 


subject. 


(Monday, 


single 


Semester classes and study for single 


Semester classes and study for single 


Semester classes and study for single 


In following such a plan, the student and instructor 
are both benefited by the concentration of interest 
and effort in a particular area. Both are freed from 
the frustration of too many conflicting interests, and 
the possibility of more creative teaching and learning 
is greatly amplified. With such a plan there is 
ample opportunity to take field trips, to have fre- 
quent personal conferences, to work on projects, 


*Associate professor of education, Chapman College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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and to engage in other out-of-class programs. This 
is in contrast to the traditional curricular arrange- 
ment, where the scheduling of such exercises and 
projects becomes a complicated problem. 


Course Requirement for Graduation 


To complete the course requirement for the 
bachelor of arts degree, a student must acquire a 
total of 124 unit credits, 60 of which must be in the 
regular Chapman core courses or equivalent courses. 
These courses listed by years are: 


Subject 
Freshman year: 
English composition 


Credits 

(Units) 

area co lee te 5 
Cleneees SEPERONIET 4... -..00 so. 0000----s-- 5 
Freshman orientation.....................- l 
New Testament history and literature - - - - - 5 
Survey of physical sciences. .......-.------ 5 
Health education 1 
l 


. SERRE eRe scree i 23 
Sophomore year: 
Survey of biological sciences 5 
a cciedinc dn anntatnenens 5 
Inteo@ectory GpG00R. ............-.-<.5.-. 5 
Physical education l 


Junior year: 

Introduction to philosophy, history of phi- 
A ee eee 5 

Puyeicns Sanceten.. . - . ..... 2.22. ene cee ] 

World literature 5 


_ ate ee 11 
Senior year: 
PN A oo sk un cmnreeatmoniaiaeias l 


One approved elective in religion (5 units) and 
American Constitution and culture, or history of 
the United States (5 units) is taken in either the 
sophomore or the junior year. 

The number of electives that may be taken in- 
creases for each successive year. During the fresh- 
man year, from 10 to 12 elective units may be chosen 
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to complete the minimum requirement of 32 units, 
which are included in the regular curriculum for that 
year. As many as 14 units may be elected in the 
sophomore year; 19 units during the junior year; 
and during the senior year all the units (except 
physical education) if the requirements for the 
previous year have been met. 


Implications for Teacher Training Program 


In the Single Subject Study Plan, students can 
take courses in a logical sequential order. The edu- 
cation courses may be taken in the order best suited 
to the needs of the individual student with reference 


to his previous educational experience. A recom- 


_|mended schedule, which might be followed at Chap- 


man as a major in education (30 units in education) 
and as qualifying for the elementary teaching cre- 
dential, would be as follows: Introduction to educa- 
tion; educational psychology—child growth and de- 
velopment; elementary curriculum and observation; 
workshop in elementary art education; elementary 
school crafts; public school music methods; health, 
physical education, and recreation in the elementary 
school; methods in elementary education; directed 
teaching in the elementary school; advanced directed 
teaching in the elementary school; and audio-visual 
education (semester course usually taken in the first 
semester of the senior year). These courses are of- 
fered to students in their junior and senior years, 
with the exception of introduction to education, 
which may be taken in the sophomore year. They 
are related and integrated in such a manner under 
the Single Subject Study Plan as to become more 
meaningful when applied to an actual teaching 
situation. 


Advantages 


Excellent teaching techniques which are not prac- 
tical to use under the traditional method may be 
used under the Single Subject Study Plan to stimu- 
late more interest and promote greater creative 
thinking and acting. For instance, during the prac- 
tice teaching session, the student teacher spends the 
entire school day with the supervising teacher. By 
spending every school day with the teacher and 
pupils for a period of 6 weeks, the student teacher 
can gain a better understanding of the problems in- 
volved in an actual teaching situation than he could 
by less concentrated attention on it. The super- 
vising teacher also has more opportunity to evaluate 
and help the student teacher, a service long rec- 
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ognized as very helpful to beginning teachers. For 
. >” .. «vm classes there are various plans that 
permit the observer to see the classroom situation as 
it really exists throughout the school day. More- 
over, during the 6-week program, curriculum courses 
may be handled as workshops. Exploration of cur- 
riculum materials and textbooks in a classroom situ- 
ation gives the student teacher a better understand- 
ing of the materials with which he will actually be 
working. 

Such a program as the foregoing, not hampered by 
a 50-minute time limit nor interrupted by interven- 
ing days when the class does not meet, helps to stim- 
ulate and hold the students’ interest. Longer 
observation periods, frequent demonstrations, and 
student participation in a total school day program 
are but a few of the possibilities under such a plan. 

The Single Subject Study Plan has proved itself of 
value both in the teacher-training program and in 
the total coilege program. 





Controll«~ Materials, Third Quarter 


Turrp QuarTER 1952 allocations of steel, copper, 
and aluminum for education have been announced 
by the Defense Production Administration, shown 
in the accompanying table. It is estimated that the 
allocations will permit the commencement of con- 
struction of some 500 projects which have been 
deferred during second quarter 1952, together with 
most requested third quarter 1952 starts applied 
for by April 15. 


Allotment of controlled materials for educational construction, 
third quarter 1952 








Higher |Elementary etme 
Item No. p vomen poe. mam — _ 
libraries tion quarter 
10 Carbon steel (including #14) 30,000} 115,000 13 
tons _- 
14 Structural shapes_-_---- do....} 8,000 32, 000 37 
40 Copper brass mill products 227, 000} 1, 303, 000 0 
pounds- - 
50 Copper wire mill products 450, 000} 3, 440, 000 1% 
pounds. ; 
60 Aluminum-----.------ do__..} 115,000} 4 185,000 














1 For substitution for copper wire in electrical conduction only. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remii- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintenden: 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them, 


Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 1951, by 
Robert C. Story and Henry H. Armsby. Washing- 
ton, 1952. Circular No. 338. 19 p. Proc. 


Life Adjustment Education in the American Culture: 
Work Conference on Life Adjustment Education, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 8-10, 1951. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. Circular 
No. 335. 95 p. Proc. 30 cents. 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth National Convention 
of the New Farmers of America: Municipal Audito- 
rium, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 30—-Oct. 4, 1951. Wash- 
ington [1952]. Misc. 3407. 41 p. Proc. 


School Housing for Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren, by Romaine P. Mackie. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951. Bulletin 1951, 
No. 17. 26p. 15 cents. 


Science Education Research Studies—1951, by 
Philip G. Johnson. Washington, 1952. Supplement 
to Circular No. 334-III. 10 p. Proc. 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency 1951: 
Office of Education. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. 42 p. 20 cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of State, Division of Exchange of 
Persons. U.S. Government Awards Under the Ful- 
bright Act: University Lecturing—Advanced Re- 
search. 1785 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washington 
6, Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
Committee on International Exchange of Persons 
[1952]. 13 p. 

Pan American Union, Department of Cultural 
Affairs, Division of Education. Opportunities for 
Summer Study in Latin America. Washington 6, 
The Union, 1952. 33 p. Available on request. 
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Non-Government Publications 


The College and the Community: A Critical Study of 
Higher Education, by Baker Brownell. New York, 
N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1952. 248 p. $3.50. 


A book sharply critical of the dissociation between the working 
and living community on the one hand, and the scholarly and 
academic interests of college teachers and students on the other; 
holds that the units of higher education are too big and that they 
are centered on abstract and derivative issues; asserts that today 
“no serious effort is made to integrate philosophy with behavior, 
art with the culture of the community, the intellectual discipline 
with organic social practice, or science with human responsibility,” 
and says: “Structural reformation of these isolated functions of 
the university is necessary.” Describes tested curriculum devel- 
opments which could bring college and community into a more 
organic and fruitful working relation. 


Government Assistance to Universities in Great 
Britain, by Harold W. Dodds, Louis M. Hacker, 
and Lindsay Rogers. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 133 p. $2.50. 

Three memoranda—Universities and the Government in Great 
Britain, University Grants Committee, Government Grants-in- 
Aid to Universities in Great Britain—submitted to the Commis- 


sion on Financing Higher Education, sponsored by the Association 
of American Universities. 


Organization and Institutions, 1951-52. Albany, 
N. Y., State Education Department, The University 
of the State of New York. Handbook 24. 229 p. 
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